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must try and wrench them free from the impalpable lumber
of feudal centuries and the windy Humanitarianism of to-day:
he was determined to turn the monarchy into a weapon of
furbished steel, fit for the coming battle. They thought he
exaggerated the inevitability of battle, the need for wholesale
challenge. Louis especially jibbed at the suggestion that forces
now at work were bound to produce Civil War and that it was
a King's business to precipitate it at the moment most
favourable to Kingship. Mirabeau knew those forces better,
and from every angle: he had experience of their seamier side,
and he felt within him the grand idealism of Revolution, the
burning resolve for a new and better world. It would be new,
but not better, if Revolution caught Monarchy napping and
destroyed it: all France, all civilisation might come crashing
in the process, unless some unchartered monarch, some Csesar
from the ranks, arose to rebuild Authority round the figure of
the Single Man. To do Mirabeau justice, he had no ambition for
Caesar-ship. He knew the world and Human Nature. He knew
that once a man from the ranks has climbed to kingship, he
can allow no Liberty, lest others hanker to follow and displace
him. He knew the power of Custom, the Sanction of History,
the divinity that can hedge Royal blood more securely than
Praetorians, or Regiments of Flanders. They would need their
Regiments now; things had been let slip too long, and Custom
allowed to decay into contemptible Routine. But the fight
could at least be limited, directed to the only wise end. Dauphin
must succeed King and himself beget Dauphin, stultifying the
envy and ambitions of the possible Csesars or turning them to
humbler usefulness as servants of the Crown. A new and
greater France was arising: her energies could be best har-
nessed, least dissipated, under her ancient line of Kings:
Louis XVII must one day sit where Louis XVI now sat. He
must wield the sword that had united the French, expelled
the Saracens, assimilated Norsemen, and defied (through a
Hundred Years of Agony) the arrows of the English; he must
wear the Crown that had preserved the country from the dis-
ruption of religious strife and made France the arbiter of
Europe.
One could not say such things in the Assembly: it was not